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WHY If WENT TO PRISON. 


By EMMELINE PETHICK LAWRENCE. 


Why I went to prison? Because the appointed way to the freedom 
of women lies through prison gates. Because the great evil of the present 
day is the helplessness of women, who are politically bound and gagged, 
because the greatest hope for humanity in the future is the release of the 
woman's soul and mind and body ; because all my life has led me step by 
_ Step to this action. It is the logical outcome of all that I have thought 
hitherto, all that I have felt and done. 

When I was a child at school, I was profoundly stirred to sorrow and 
pity by George Eliot’s story in “ Adam Bede” of poor pretty Hetty Sorrel, 
and moved by that instinct of chivalry which belongs essentially to the 
childhood of the individual and the race, I made a passionate resolve that 
when I grew up I would put myself between the helpless and the wronged 
and the wicked and cruel world. 

When I was a little older I was taken by my parents to see Irving’s 
representation of ‘‘ Faust.” It was the first time I had ever been inside a 
theatre, The story of Marguerite seemed to cut my heart. I have never 
lost the remembrance of the griet with which the sorrow of women came 
home to me that night. The last scene in the prison cell was real to me. 
How could men bear that such things could be? 

A few years later, whilst still at school, I was awakened to the pitiful 
economic position of working girls by Sir Walter Besant’s book ‘ The 
Children of Gideon.” I made up my mind then. ‘As soon as I have 
done with school,” I said to myself, ‘I will go to the East End” (a vague 
term of horror) “‘ and I wili give away, or rather I will share, all the things 
that have been given to me.” ‘These were times when I felt almost angry 
with the God that they preached about in church, for having made me a 
favourite. It seemed so utterly unfair. 

When my education was complete, I kept the vow I had made as a child 


An Early Decision. 


I did not go to anyone for help or advice, but made my decision and 
acted upon it. I wrote to Mrs. Price Hughes, of the West London Mission, 
and asked her to receive me into her sisterhood of social workers. She 
accepted me. And then I went to my parents, and told them what I felt. 
I have always thought it a mistake for anyone of full age and normal 
mentality to throw upon another the responsibility of settling whether or not 
a certain decision should be made or new step taken in life. The right 
thing is to make up one’s own mind first, and afterwards to win, if possible, 
the approval and support of one’s friends. I have always found that easy 
to win. My parents knew Mrs. Price Hughes, and were quite satisfied with 
the arrangement. They gave me their full approval and sympathy. They 
have always helped me by giving me not only freedom to live my life, but 
the abiding consciousness of their unwavering love and confidence. 

In the West London Mission I gathered my first actual experience of 
life as it is lived by those who have to fight for existence. Little as I 
realised it at the time, I had set out on the direct road—to prison. My 
training in social work began the first night I arrived in London I was 
given ghatee then and there of a working girls’ club, 


SSE 


After four years otf knowledge, experience, and training in the 
sisterhood, I left it in order to gain still more insight into the conditions of 
the people by living in their very midst. My friend Miss Neal and I took 
rooms in artizans’ dwellings, and gathered round us a small colony of 
friends. By this time the names of both were well known in the London 
world of social reform. We were associated with many public schemes of 
social amelioration, and we entered specially into the life of our own 
district. We and those of our friends who had chosen to live simply, and 
give their leisure and their means to the service of their neighbours, joined 
the municipal councils and the school management and school holiday 
committees. Miss Neal and I started a co-operative workroom for girls. 
In our workroom no overtime was allowed; a minimum wage of 15s. a 
week was secured to all girls over sixteen years of age. ‘These and other 
social experiments succeeded, expanded, and gave rise to new developments, 
and sometimes we felt very satisfied with the result of our life of human 
fellowship and social service. 

But at other times we were appalled by the tide of human misery that 
swept past our door. And when we thought of the future of these children 
and girls who belonged to the family circle which we had built up round us, 
we were often dismayed. For in all our work we were continually coming 
up against a blank wall. What could we do against the artificially-imposed 
helplessness of woman, as wage-earner, as wife, and as mother? How 
could we lift up our girls out of the morass of that moral, physical, and 
economic subjection arising from their condition of political and legal 
subjection ? 

We were baffled, too, by our own political helplessness. These ill-paid 
girls, these deserted and ill-usea and overworked wives, these ‘‘ sweated” 
widows, struggling to fulfil the duties of both parents !—never could we, 
who as women knew them and understood their needs as no men could 
understand them, never could we or any women come to their rescue, For 
we, too, were politically gagged and politically bound—the creatures of 
good or evil chance—as women, excluded from all part or lot in the 
evolution of social conditions, which are the effect of social legislation, 

Out of that part of my life there stand out memories, some humcrous, 
some joyful, and some infinitely tragic. I remember a little girl belonging 
to the Children’s Happy Evening Club, who went mad with grief because 
her mother, who was a widow, lost her work, and was in despair.’ The 
dread of being separated in the workhouse was upon the whole family, The 
child was taken to the asylum, crying *‘ Poor, poor mother.”’ 

I remember a girl about twenty, alone in the world, earning a pittance 
as waitress in a tea-shop. She was a quiet, gentle creature, who made no 
complaint. All the greater was the shock when the girl put an end to her 
life, leaving a little note, with the words ‘‘I am tired out.” 

These two cries still ring out at times in my memory with ‘their terrible 
indictment against lifeas men have made it. They have led me, those 
voices and other voices, they called me on to prison and they will call me 
on to the victorious end of the great struggle which women are making to-cay 
to free themselves from their fetters. 

When Miss Neal and I lived our life together in an artisan dwelling 
amongst our working girls, we had already discarded the old idea of 
philanthropy. Wo wanted to pay our debts. That was all. To us had 
been given what had been denied to others. We wanted to make things a 
little more fair by going shares with them, not in material things only, but 
in the whole of the wonderful inheritance of life and joy and beauty. 


A Hopeless Task. 


But we recognised the fact that we were only making in a great 
wilderness a tiny garden, enclosed by the wall of human fellowship, As 
we saw more and more of the evil plight of women, we realised ever 


more clearly that nothing could really lift them out of it until the power had 
been put into their hands to help themselves. 

* Political emancipation must precede social regeneration.” ‘There can 
be no real progress for humanity except that which is based upon freedom. 

The Suffrage Society to which I belonged was paralysed by the same 
overwhelming sense of helplessness which seemed to lie like a blight on all 
women’s societies. What was the good of public meetings that came to 
nothing, of resolutions that were ignored, of petitions that went to fill waste- 
paper baskets? Women without the vote were practically powerless. 
Then why make a fuss about it? Better grin and bear it. That was the 
Suffrage Philosophy at that time. 

The reason of this hopelessness was that the Suffragists in 1884 had 
accepted with submission and resignation their defeat at the hands of the 
Liberal Government. 

The history of great struggles for freedom made in this and other 
countries during the nineteenth century had always attracted me, and I 
had learnt from history, and also from the teaching of great leaders, the 
secret of all successful reforms—a fighting policy. 

Mazzini, especially, was one of my teachers; he was never tired of 
exhorting his followers to educate and organise, but above all things to 
agitate ; to agitate because deeds have the power to move the human heart 
that no words possess. 

' The Suffrage Movement in 1884, when the Liberal Party played it 
false, and in spite of pledges, betrayed it, should there and then have 
adopted a fighting policy against the Liberal Government. Because the 
women-leaders of the time chose submission rather than revolt, their 
moyement was practically defunct. But I did not at the time put two and 
two together, quite like this, I only felt vaguely that the suffrage movement 
was not a living thing. I felt the need of women’s enfranchisement. I 
passionately desired it for the sake of a better humanity. But I did not see 
the way to get it. | 

My Marriage. 

The. next step in my life, and therefore the next step on the road to 
prison, was my marriage. ‘The marriage itself made no abrupt change in 
my interest and my work, for there was a close similarity of thought and 
feeling between my husband and myself, and we had exactly the same 
sense that life was a debt to be paid to the community. Our union 
meant to me growth and development. It meant that my knowledge, 
gathered from close contact with human people of all sorts and conditions, 
was supplemented by the knowledge that is gathered from large, practical 
experience of matters of business and finance. It meant the union of the 
social outlook with the political. It meant greater opportunity for public 
service, greater scope for energy, and a firmer foothold in life from which to 
stretch out hands to the weak and worsted, whom, in my childhood, I had 
vowed to serve. . 

I found that my husband felt as strongly as I felt myself the need of 
action in the women’s movement if anything was going to be done to right 
the injustice and wrong of the present position. Words were utterly dead 
and useless now to stir the conventional conscience. He used to tell me 
that if I cared earnestly and passionately enough, I should find the way. 
But all was still dark in that direction. 

Suddenly a light flashed out. News came of the arrest and imprisonment 
of Christabel Pankhurst and Annie Kenney. Here at last was action. It is 
true I was startled, and for the moment even shocked. Then I remembered 
the beginnings of the great reform movements whose history I had studied. 

As soon as possible I got into touch with Mrs. Pankhurst, her 
daughters Christabel and Sylvia, and Annie Kenney. They told me 
their political experience, and we discussed together these new militant 


methods which they had initiated. 1 was convinced that the woman’s. 
cause had at last found its inspired and appointed leaders. 

Gone for ever now was the last vestige of the child’s idea. To stand 
between “ Hetty Sorrell” and the cruel world, to find work and wages and 
happiness for ‘“‘ Milenda ” might be incidental to the day’s round, but was 
quite inadequate as a life-work. ‘‘ Henceforth,” I said, “I will give all I 
have to the uplifting of womanhood.” [or you cannot save women one by 
one from an evil fate. You must put into the hand of woman the power to 
break the bonds that hold her down as the subjected half of humanity, and 
render her the helpless victim of circumstances, ‘That was my next step, 
not on the downward path, but on the upward slope to prison. 

In fact, soon after that, I made a protest in the lobby of the House of 
Commons against the continued refusal to give women taxpayers repre- 
sentative rights, and I was sent to prison. I was not as strong then as I am 
in these days. In prison I became very ill, and felt at that time that I had 
no option but to yield to the will of the Committee of the Union, and the 
advice of the medical man sent by them, that I should be removed. My 
first imprisonment was a failure. It meant that for two or three months I 
was unable to do any work at all for the Women’s Social and Political 
Union. But I knew that my opportunity would come again. 

The need came on February 24. Every department for which I am re- 
sponsible in the Union was in working order. Very gladly did I welcome 
the opportunity of entering into the front line again, and knowing that my 
imprisonment would help to hasten the emancipation of women, I took it. 

There are several answers which I might make to those who want to 
know why I went to prison, Andall are true. I went to prison because 
the power that has shaped my whole life has led me there step by step. 
Only by turning away from that light which leads the soul through its 
earthly pilgrimage, only by refusing to heed the voice that says, ‘‘ This is 
the way, walk thou in it,” could I have escaped it. I went to prison with a 
will, because my reason, my knowledge of past history and my experience 
of human life have taught me that for every new emancipation of the human 
race, for every new doer cece of truth, a great price has to be paid. I went. 
to prison because I decided that freedom was worth fighting for. And 
prison is part of the battle-field. - 

If I had never felt the compulsion of sympathy and desire to help the 
weak, it is probable that other strong tendencies would have led me into the 
militant movement. ‘The love of freedom has ever been a passion of’ my. 
mind. Honour has ever been dear to me as life itself. Reverence for 
womanhood, a sense of its great latent potency, and its sacredness as the 
Keeper of the Keys of Destiny, has ever been to me a great inspiration. 

We come back to the old starting point. -I was born to take part in 
this great movement of the awakening of women. For this I have lived and 
will live ; for this I hope I should be ready to die, if there were need to do 
so. But happily there is no need in these days to forfeit life, which is so 
very sweet to those who enjoy health, and love, and happiness, and the 
wealth of human fellowship. What a comparatively small sacrifice we in 
these times have to make for a great principle and conviction. We owe 
this immunity to our forefathers and foremothers, who faced death that we. 
might be delivered from the extreme cruelties of tyrannical power. How 
can we pay to their memory a better tribute than by bearing our small 
share of the great ransom that has to be paid for freedom and for progress ? 
I went to prison that future generations may enter upon an even greater 
inheritance of human dignity and human freedom. 


All the news of the movement will be found each week in ‘‘\ VOTES FOR WOMEN,” 
hes One P ay weekly, of all nennener and ree 
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